The Need to Protect a President 



M UCH HAS been made of the “Berlin Wall” that I am 
supposed to have constructed around Nixon. Why 
did I think — rightly or wrongly— that Nixon needed 
a wall of any kind? 

First, Nixon was able to halt, through me, the unend- 
ing flow of Government officials who “just had to see the 
President." 

The other reason was that I soon realized that this 
President had to be protected from himself. Time and again 
I would receive petty vindictive orders. If I took no ac- 
tion, I would pay for it The president never let up. I’d 
say, “I’m working on it," and delay and delay until Nixon 
would one day comment, with a sort of half-smile on his 
face, “I guess you never took action on that did you?*' 



“No.” * 

“Well, I guess it was the best thing.” 

Then another character entered the White House, 
Charles (Chuck) Colson. Unfortunately, Colson encouraged 
the dark impulses in Nixon's mind, and acted on those 
impulses instead of ignoring them. 

Of course, if there were no Nixon, there would have 
been no Colson in the White House. Nixon provided the 
output which all of us were ordered to put into action. 

Richard Nixon used to disappear in the middle of the 
night during campaign trips. I would call for him at his 
hotel room in a small Midwestern city in the morning and 
find that he was missing. Some time in the early dawn he 



had gotten out of bed and slipped away, with a nervous 
Secret Service man tailing him. We’d search all over town 
until we found the candidate looking haggard and wan in a 
flea-bitten coffeeshop. 

I think that this urge— even need— to make these oc- 
casional strange post-midnight excursions, was Nixon's 
unique way of letting off steam when things were very 
tense or be was very tired. 

Another factor that I very soon became aware of was 
Nixon’s insecurity about his truly humble background. He 
never let us forget that his mother had to scrub bedpans. 

Nixon was more complex than the “classic case of In- 
security.” He tried to overcome that insecurity by impos- 
ing a rigid self-discipline to shield him from mistakes. That 
self-discipline was so tight it was unnatural. And when it 
burst, the effects were devasting. 

But if that were the sum of Nixon, he would not be so 
fascinating, and I would never have gone to work for 
him — or stayed so long. Nixon had many strong, positive 
characteristics which are generally conceded eve*n by his 
detractors: intelligence, analytical ability, judgment, 

shrewdness, courage, decisiveness, and strength. And, be- 
lieve it or not, he had a “heart” 

He absolutely hated the large formal dinners that he 
constantly had bo host 
Detailed Critique of a Dinner 

The day after our first formal state banquet at the 
White House, Nixon critiqued the dinner as if it had been 
a major military battle. One item more than any other 
drew his attention, the soup course. As he put it We 
got to speed up these dinners. They take forever. So wny 
don’t we just leave out the soup course? Men don t really 

6 ^afternoon I met Manola Sanchez, Nixon’s valet, 
in the hall. I asked, “Was there anything wrong with the 
President's suit after that dinner last night?” 

Manola said yes, "He spilled soup down his vest. 

Just what I expected. And that's why soup was never 
again served at a state banquet in the Nixon years* 

• • • 

In the Whitd House by day we knew Henry Kissinger, 
the other half of our brilliant diplomatic team, as the 
hawk of hawks.” But in the evenings, a magical transfor- 
mation took place. Touching glasses at a party with his 
liberal friends, the belligerent Kissinger would suddenly 



become a dove. 

And the press, beguiled by Henry’s charm and humor, 
bought it 

During the Christmas bombing of North Vietnam in 
1972, Kissinger was strongly in favor of the bombing. Just 
two months before Henry had said, “Peace is at hand,” and 
been criticized for political maneuvering before election 
day. But peace had been at hand, Kissinger said, and now 
the North Vietnamese were reneging again. So he urged 
the bombing. 

It was therefore with some amazement that we read a 
column by James Reston In The New York Times after the 
bombing started saying, “Mr. Kissinger . . . has said noth- 
ing in public about the bombing in North Vietnam, which 
he undoubtedly opposes.” The whole tenor of the column 
was that a split was developing between Kissinger and 
Nixon, and Reston provided a lot of "inside information” 
on Kissinger’s current thinking that could only have come 
from Kissinger himself. 

Nixon was furious and told me to “find out what the 
hell Henry’s doing.” I talked to Henry that day. He hotly 
denied that he had said anything about the bombing to 
anyone. In particular, he vehemently claimed he had never 
talked to Reston. He said, “I did not give Reston an inter- 
view.” 

But Reston’s story implied that he had spoken to 
Kissinger. So we did some checking and found out that 
Kissinger had, in fact, conversed with him. I confronted 
Henry: “You told us you didn’t give Reston an Interview 
but in fact you did talk to him,” and he said, "Yes, but that 
was only on the telephone.” 

Trying to Vex Kissinger 

My own attitude toward Henry was great respect and 
affection tinged with amusement 

Almost every day around 1 o’clock I’d have lunch with 
Larry Higby in my office. About that time, Henry would 
drop in to find out what was happening and report on his 
own activities. But he also tried to read everything of 
interest on my desk. 

We’d deliberately place letters or documents that 
looked very interesting in an exposed area. Then, when 
Henry got there, Higby would take his lunch tray and set 
it on top of the paper, as if by accident, just as Hemy 
started to read it. And everyone kept a straight face. 

By 1972 Henry also was a national legend as a lover, 
to our great amusement. Nixon secretly got a kick ouit 
of Henry’s love life, and so did the rest of us. Ehrlichman 
worked on a long-time project that took him hours. He 
was compiling nude photos of various starlets Henry had 
dated, he then would forge Presidential memos complete 
with Nixon’s “bizarre demands” for certain types of ac- 
man would send the memos to Henry in envelopes that 
always looked official — until Henry opened them and saw 
the nudes. • * . 

By 1972, Henry’s popularity was a problem on the 
campaign trail, We’d arrive at an airport, and when Henry 
came out of the plane a roar from the crowd would 
go up. This was fine except Henry would go right over 
to the frence and start shaking hands just as if he were 
the candidate. By the time Nixon emerged from the plane 
all eyes were on Henry far down the line. 

Nixon told me to stop it, so I told henry to leave 
the handshaking to the President Henry smiled. “You’re 
just jealous, Herr haldeman.” butwwould only mak 
just jealous, Herr haldeman.” but we would only make 
it through a few more airport ceremonies before he would 
forget and plunge happily Into the crowd again. 

Gloria Steinen once said that power is an aphrodisiac 



to women. And Henry was powerful. (Miss Steinero 
the subject of one of Henry's great bon mots. Told at 
a press conference that Miss Stelnam had denied she 
had a romance with him, Henry agreed it was true. ’’But 
she did not say if elected, she would not serve.”) _ . f 
I had a chance to needle him when he came to xb#-. 
wrestling with the problem of whether he should returpri 
to Harvard, or risk losing his tenure when his sabbatical *5 
was up. 

I reminded him of an important factor. If he went" 
back to Harvard as an ordinary professor, it would be^ 
the end of his allure to the Hollywood beauties. v r -*° - 
“Unless they have good memories,” he shot back. * 
It always amused me that Henry, whose anger 
leaks really started the 1969 F3.I. national security wires _ 
tapping, was constantly worried that his own telephoto^ 
was tapped. Time and again he would pass me in the^ 
hall and say, “What do your taps tell you about xrije^ 
today, Haldeman?“ 

(Mr. Haldeman writes that President Nixon and 
Kissinger were confident that the Vietanm War cpultjl • 
be ended. Toward that end, the President conceived th* r i 
“madman theory” — he wanted the Vietnamese to believe.^ 
that he would do anything to win the war and his finger 
was on the nucler button. 

(Mr. Kissinger took that theory and a generous offers 
of aid to the first Paris peace talks, Mr. Haldeman writes, 
but the theory collapsed. The Secretary of State fburnt; 1 
that the Norh Vietnamese wouldn’t even negotiate. Tbey^ 
saw no reason to do so. The mood in the United States 
had turned against the war, and it was merely am 
of time before the United States would have to pull 
Nixon was faced with a terrible decisloin. 

He knew he had to act. 

He decided to secretly bomb the North Vietnamese 
supply caravans which passed through Cambodia, a 
tral country. 

Bombing in secret would get the message to the North; 
Vietnamese and prevent a flare-up of antiwaa* protests^ 
in the U.S., which would disable ourpeacenegoti^dOTjP 
in Paris, so the bombing began, but it wasn’t a f" 
long. In May 1969 New York times reporter Wi 
Beecher wrote a story which began: “American n 
bombers in recent weeks have raised several Viet Cong' 
and North Vietnamese supply dumps and base camps' 
Cambodia for the first time, according to Nixon AdmlD&T 
tration sources.” . 

A Debate over the Wiretaps— 10 pt 'W 1 ’ 4 

Kissinger was furious. Nixon was equally as angfcy,, 
Both of them were determined to find the source o( 
“leaks” to the press. A debate still Ungers as to 
the wiretapping program began. 

Henry represents himself as a passive particlpAnt^ 
called into the Oval Office for a conference in late Aprflr; 
where he found J. Edgar Hoover with the President. 
inger was told that a wiretapping program was 
way, and was asked by Hoover only to supply nam^ 
of people he suspected of leaking. ; 

Nixon doesn’t remember such a conference. Neither 
do I. But I do recall Henry’s initial anger, which helped 
initiate the whole wiretap program. 

Nevertheless, Nixoin was 100 percent behind the,wtr£> 
taps. And I was, too. .-'.-v:** 

And so the program started, inspired by Henry’s rage 
but ordered by Nixon, who soon broadened it even further 
to include newsman. Eventually seventeen people WW& 
wiretapped by the F.B.I. including seven on Kissinger’*.. 
National Security Council staff and three on the Whi^e, 
House staff. 30 % 

There is one wiretap that is important in Watergate 
histvy because Nixon personally ordered it privately— by, 
White House aides — not through the F.B.I. The tap was’ 
on influential columnist Joseph Kraft. Kraft, who had’ 
been a supporter of Nixon’s, had now turned against him. 
The F.B.I. claimed that Kraft’s telephone was “untapjfcj^ 



ble.” So Nixon called John Ebrlichman, who eventuaflljFj 
turned to his one gumshoe: John Caufi * ' * 

turned to his one gumshoe: John Caulfield. T/r'.h 

Caulfield hired an ex-F.B.I. man named John Ragan 
and another man whose name has been lost to hi^qrjr* 
As I heard it later, the two of them put a ladder up ^ ‘ 
against a wall of Kraft’s Georgetown home and plan<«Jl 
a bug on one of his phones. They heard nothlqg 
the matid for weeks — and she didn’t speak English^ It 
seemed the Kraft’s were in Europe. Undaunted, ,^i*o«k 
told the F.B.I. to find out whether Kraft was “tappabte’V 
in Paris, where he was attending the peace negotiation*^ 
Through the French authorities, a mike was installed -‘In* 
his hotel room. ... ZliUJ'X* 

All this for nothing. The leaders were never disHAv? 
ered. But unintentionally and. unknowingly an import&ftt 
precedent for Watergate had been established: tfie. tic 
of private White House personnel for wiretapping. 

Unable to get the information he wanted frqtft 
F.B.I. of C.I.A., Mr. Halderman writes that President Npm 
instructed John Ehrlichman to set up an investigate f r 
unit in the White House. This outfit, which included HoMh, 
ard Hunt, a former C.J.A. agent, was nicknamed. 
plumbers ” because Its job was to stop leaks. ’ 

One of the first operations of this investigative 
was a break-ln at the office of Daniel Ellsberg’s psyche 
trist in Los Angeles in search of information about Mro 
Ellsberg. Mr. Ellsberg was one of the leakers. He war 
the source through whom the press obtained the *PentagoirD 
Papers, a secret history of the Vietnam War. ..:£fpr 

The plumbers were subsequently disbanded, but-'* 
similar intelligence group with some of the same personnel* 
was set up in the Comittee for the Re-election of 
President. It was that group that broke into Democrats 
headquarters in the Watergate building in Washington^ 
on May 30, 1972, and returned on June 17 — only to btt 
caught. “ / 6 1*. 



